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uniformity has once been established, it will be easy 
to correct these definitions or change the require- 
ments themselves by concerted action, if they are 
found, after sufficient trial, to be unsatisfactory. The 
Commission has not attempted to make full definition 
of thi requirements or a complete plan of examina- 
tion. Although it has confined its recommendations 
almost entirely to the requirements and examina- 
tions in reading, it believes it has made possible the 
removal of most of the vexations attending the pres- 
ent variety in the Latin requirements. 



REVIEWS 

Homerischer Hymnenbau nebst seinen Nachahmun- 
gen bei Kallimachos, Theokrit, Vergil, Nonnos 
und Anderen. By Arthur Ludwich. Leipzig: 
Hirzel (1908). Pp. 380. $3.00. 

Arthur Ludwich of Konigsberg is well known to 
scholars for the fierce conservatism which has ranged 
him against nearly all modern workers on the text 
of the Homeric poems. He took his stand once for 
all on Alexandrian text tradition, and has long fig- 
ured as the bitterest opponent of those who would 
'restore' the text of the Iliad and Odyssey in view of 
our improved acquaintance with the dialects that 
make up that remarkable composite called Epic. The 
discovery by Grenfell and Hunt of Ptolemaic texts 
of Homer very different from the vulgate has not 
shaken his faith, and his new book is written partly 
to furnish evidence for his theory. 

Everyone who has read Balzac's Louis Lambert 
remembers the axioms on number, those pages that 
read like some translation of the lost writings of 
Pythagoras; and again, in Z. Marcas, Balzac sees the 
hand of fate in the career of the man whose name 
contained seven letters, seven, that most character- 
istic of cabalistic numbers. Balzac, of course, in- 
herited from a long line of philosophers his theory 
that everything in nature rests on relations and that 
special numbers have certain occult meanings. Nor 
need one be a mystic to accept the doctrine of num- 
ber. But can we believe that the Greek poets from 
Homer down were so fascinated by the esoteric 
meaning of certain numbers that they worked them 
into their poems as a light to the initiated much as 
we have been told that Bacon interwove acrostic 
signatures in the text of most of the Elizabethan 
masterpieces? That is what Ludwich would have us, 
believe, and that their methods and aims, though 
recognized by their contemporaries, have hitherto 
defied the detective powers of generations of critics 
and scholars. 

Ludwich's analysis of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 
(he follows Gemoll in regarding the Pythian and 
Delian Hymns as a single poem) will serve to illus- 
trate his theory. All have noted in the Delian Hymn 
the obvious echoes of Iliad I. Ludwich, by discarding 
from the latter the 44 verses that Aristarchus ath- 



etised or ignored, makes it coincide in length with the 
double-barrelled Hymn, i. e. 567 verses. These he 
divides both in the Hymn and the Iliad into 81 
heptads or 189 triads (and note that 81 is divisible 
by 3 and 189 by 7) which he takes to prove that 
Aristarchus's text of Iliad I was built and membered 
like the Homeric Hymn. This theory obviously im- 
plies a single poet for Iliad I. The use of heptads in 
Homer and the Hymn which imitated Homer is due 
to the desire to honor Apollo, whose birthday and 
hieratic number is seven. So significant a number as 
three needs no explanation for its presence, but the 
three functions of Apollo, the lyre, archery and 
prophecy, at once occur to the mind. Ludwich thinks 
that, here and in the other Hymns which he analyses, 
the use of number was hieratic but as the gods give 
way to the emotions and experiences of men the 
symbolic numbers are introduced to express a com- 
pliment or an insult or merely for luck. Vergil took 
over from Theocritus this later convention and the 
true meaning of 'Eclogue' is a 'reckoning' from 
lKKoyl$etrl)<u. In the first five Eclogues and the ninth 
Vergil's arrangement was according to the numbers 
19 and 63. These are the Metonic numbers which 
derived their significance from their use in the cycle 
of Meton the geometer. Aristophanes worked in the 
Metonic numbers as an insult to Meton. Perhaps the 
most surprising passage in the book is Ludwich's 
discussion of the Birds 451-538 and 539-626. He 
discovers a veiled attack on the famous cycle in the 
fact that a metrical analysis of portions of those 
strophes reveals 38 ictuses in each, while with a little 
manipulation the passage will provide two groups of 
63 tetrameters. We are to imagine the elite of an 
Athenian audience enjoying the insult to Meton as 
they counted the ictuses and realised that, since 
38 = 2 X 19, the allusion was to the nineteen year 
cycle. 

Perhaps all this is no harder to believe than the 
theory of acrostic signatures. Yet if true, how 
strange is the lack of external evidence for such a 
practice ! How extraordinary the care taken to con- 
ceal one's real meaning (e. g. by one so frank as 
Aristophanes), and so successfully taken that all this 
artillery of devotion, compliment and insult has for 
all we know missed fire till now! What ingenuity 
lavished to obtain how little result! Ludwich's book 
contains no arguments that will silence these and 
other obvious reflections. 
Bryn Mawr College. WlLMER Cave WRIGHT. 



Book of Latin Prose Composition. By Jefferson 
Elmore. Boston : Benj. H. Sanborn and Co. 
(1009). 
Professor Elmore's book is intended for the use 
of colleges and advanced classes in schools; it aims, 
according to the preface, "to provide first for system- 
atic work in syntax to reenforce and supplement that 
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of the usual preparatory course". That is, the author 
takes for granted that all the more elementary and 
fundamental principles have already been appro- 
priated by the high-school senior or college fresh- 
man, an assumption which is, unfortunately, quite 
unwarranted. Even if these students can explain 
with some degree of facility the Latin which they 
translate, yet when it comes to the writing of Latin 
the simple basic facts of grammar must again and 
again be thrust upon their mental vision, until they 
become willing to cast aside their beloved misty 
indefiniteness for concrete formula and scientific ac- 
curacy. What they especially need at this stage of 
their progress is a general survey of the field which 
for three or four years they have been cultivating 
bit by bit — and how often one parcel of ground 
grows waste and wild as soon as the nonchalent 
agriculturalist proceeds on his way to the next! A 
composition book of this grade, therefore, should 
treat Latin syntax synthetically; like constructions 
should be grouped together by means of outlines and 
summaries, and some attempt should be made to 
correlate the vagaries of the moods and tenses. 
Professor Elmore, however, has adopted no such 
method. To each chapter, as introductory to the 
exercises, he doles out a scanty and comparatively 
unsustaining amount of grammatical pabulum, omit- 
ting the simpler constructions and such larger themes 
as word-order, indirect discourse and the ordinary 
forms of conditional sentences. The grammatical 
contents of some of the chapters are as follows : 
the indefinite second person; personal pronouns {ego 
and nos ) ; the dative of reference and the ethical 
dative ; the cww-clause of reason and adversative 
clauses; general conditions of fact relating to past 
time. 

The vocabulary of the exercises is to a great 
extent that of the Latin authors read early in the 
college course. It is greatly to be regretted that the 
vowels are not marked. If we believe, as most of 
us do, that no teaching of Latin can be thoroughly 
satisfactory which disregards vowel-quantity, then 
the wonderful opportunities which composition offers 
for training in this particular must be fully utilized : 
the prose book, like the grammar, should have the 
long vowels carefully indicated. Moreover, this 
vocabulary is exceedingly concise, far too concise 
for adequate service or accuracy. Still one may 
explain this defect by understanding that it is in- 
tended to be merely suggestive, and that the student 
works with his Harpers' close beside him. Finally, 
to venture one more criticism on this part of the 
book, the Latin of the vocabulary and the foot-notes 
is not always the best or even a good translation of 
the English word or phrase to which it is assigned. 
For example in the sentence (page 6), "It is natural, 
then, to find that he makes use of Plato's thoughts 
in this book which he addressed to Atticus", decet 



is clearly an inaccurate rendering of "it is natural", 
and inscribo (the best choice of the words given in 
the vocabulary), is not the most suitable translation 
of "address". Undoubtedly it is haste rather than 
lack of judgment which is responsible for such slips 
as these. 

In the subject-matter of the exercises Professor 
Elmore has shown no small amount of ingenuity 
and originality. Some idea of the nature of these 
may be obtained from these titles (for which the 
reviewer is responsible) : The Pleasures of Writing 
Latin ; Books, Bores, and the Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table; Earthquakes, ancient and modern; Shall 
the business man live in the country?; Letter-writ- 
ing ; Newspapers ; Birthdays and Eulogy of Lincoln ; 
Civic Reforms; A Dinner Party; Physical Exercise; 
Pleasures of College Life; Vacation is Approach- 
ing; Crops, Weather, and General Gossip; War; 
Immortality. Such live topics certainly must prove 
more attractive to the ordinary student than the 
usual musty re-hashings of certain worn-out classi- 
cal themes. Reminiscences of Latin life and letters, 
however, season the somewhat commonplace mod- 
ernity of these little essays, and there is now and 
then a touch of humor — sometimes conscious and 
sometimes not. The length and degree of difficulty 
of the exercises seem to be well calculated. On the 
other hand, when these exercises are actually written 
out by a class, it will be found that the teacher will 
need to give an unusual amount of attention to the 
securing of connected, smooth Latin. Otherwise the 
student will simply reproduce the comparatively de- 
tached, primer-like style of the English, a disaster 
to be most strenuously guarded against. It would 
doubtless relieve the monotony of these exercises, 
sprightly as some of them are, to insert here and 
there throughout the book selections of moderate 
difficulty from the English classics. 

If, then, the teacher will supply the necessary syn- 
thetic grammatical review, insist on the marking of 
long vowels and the constant use of a large Latin 
dictionary for the purpose of supplementing the 
vocabulary, and finally, both by precept and example 
accustom his pupils to write Latin in well-con- 
structed, graceful periods, this book may be used 
with great pleasure and profit. Unfortunately, there 
is neither table of contents nor index. 
Syracuse Univirsity. Harold L. CleASBY. 



THE PITTSBUGH CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and 
Vicinity met December 4 at 10.30 A. M. in Duff's 
Business College. After minutes and general busi- 
ness Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington 
and Jefferson College, was introduced. Professor 
Allen's subject was Positions Taken by the Ships in 
the Battle of Salamis. He presented arguments to 
prove that the battle did not take place within the 
straits between Salamis and the mainland, but that 
the Persian ships lay with their left on Salamis and 



